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d— whether Friends are careful to restrain those | And the reader who takes a deep interest in the | means of filling up a part of the time which is 
who are under their direction from reading | work of his author, is very likely not only to} not necessarily occupied in providing for our 
pernicious books. It might be supposed from | catch something of his style, but to embrace | wants. Of the reading which may be expeeted 
the frequent occasions on which we are re-|some of his opinions, and to imbibe a portion | to occupy some of our young people’s leisure, it 

ired to consider and answer this query, that | of his spirit. | is hardly to be desired that history should form 
st members of our Society, who have attain-| As a very large part of the history of nations |no part. Probably very few parents, who are 

h ed to years of maturity, would be well informed | consists in the delineation of the vices and fol-| not profoundly ignorant themselves, would be 

to what kind of books are properly termed | lies of men, it is of great importance to the | willing that their children should grow up in 

.E. prnicious ones. Yet, if we were generally | youthful reader, that this delineation should | ignorance of the history of their own country, 
questioned upon the subject, we should pro-| exhibit those vices, as far as they are exhibited | or of the most interesting nations, ancient and 

—— bably be found to have ideas much less clear | at all, in their proper character and native de-| modern, in the eastern world. Yet, where are 
and distinct in relation to pernicious books | formity ; and that actions and principles intrin- | the works from which this knowledge is to be 

aw than is desirable. sically vile, should never be rendered attractive | acquired, without a copious sprinkling of doc- 

oom Were I to atwaipt a defnition of pejicions | by, the tinsel that surrounds them. If the minds | trines which we account anti-christian ! 

as books, I should say, that those which have a|of historians were geherally so (.% enlightened; ‘fhe poet Cowper hays iv dewasu one of » 

-ause, necessary tendency to divert the minds of their as to see a God employed in all the events | the attributes of the Almighty, to call for things 

>xten- readers from the great and primary object of| that checker the fate of nations, their works} that are not, and they come. It is, however, 

J, and existence are pernicious. Books may be} would undoubtedly be much more instructive | certain that a wealthy and powerful community 

upon compared to food. Some articles are poison-|than they are. Such historians would take | possess a power bearing some analogy to this. 

iately ous. ‘I'hey of course are not proper food for | more care to trace the causes of the rise and) When any thing, not impossible in itself, is 

ing in ‘ any body. Others are salutary or deleterious, | fall of nations, and fill fewer of their pages | imperiously demanded by such a community, 

of our _ according to the state of health and powers of| with the movements of armies and the slaughter | it is pretty sure to come. If we examine the 

to be digestion of the eater. Some persons may | of men. | state of the arts where any particular improve- ‘ 

of the therefore consume with advantage, whatothers; ‘he members of the Socicty of Friends, if| ment was made, we generally find it to have 
opy of eannot eat without injury. The quantity which | they are solicitous to educate their youth in| been when the situation of the community 

names to one person would be only a healthful sup-| the principles which w@ profess, can scarcely | required it. 

far as ply, may be excessive gormandizing to another. | fail to regard as objectionable, maify things, Now I would seriously suggest the inquiry, 

nding. So in relation to books, regard should be paid | which appear in the works of historical writers. | whether the wants of our religious Society, 

not only to what the understanding can com-| There are indeed few general histories, either! and the state of education among us, do not 
ir city prehend, but to what the mind can bear with- | of our own or other nations, which we can put| require a series of historical works for the use 
ject of out impairing its moral or religious sensibility. | into the hands of our children at an early age, | of schools and private tuition, of a character 

D say, Pious Christians will, no doubt, generally | without feeling a reasonable apprehension that; more analogous to the principles of Friends 

of no agree, that books which are caleulated to bring| they may imbibe from them some opinious | than any now existing. If it could be gene- 

of the into doubt the great truths of Christianity, are| and principles inimical to the purity of the | rally understood that the sentiments of Friends 
ailable pernicious, and ought to be carefully excluded | Christian religion. How often in most of| were decidedly in favour of such a series, there 

from the libraries of the young and inexpe-|them do we find men highly extolled for ac- | is little doubt but we have some among us who 
tai rienced. Must they then be prevented from | tions, which, when examined by the principles | would be able and willing to produce them. 
of 12th reading the elegant histories of Gibbon and | laid down by our Saviour and his apostles for | It would probably be unnecessary in the eom- 
mber of Hume? The infidelity of these writers is well|the observanee of the Christian world, are | position of such a series, to dive very deeply 
ends in known, and their scepticism sometimes glim- | found to exhibit a perfect contrast to the Chris- | into the original authorities. ‘There is no doubt 
after & mers through the drapery of their historical | tian character. | but the industry of modern historians has sup- 
hristian works. Young persons had unquestionably} We live in a reading age, and when I con-| plied the facts, which, properly arranged, and 

ade 2 ‘ ° . e ° . | ne 4 7 y rang » an 
Savio much better remain ignorant of the historical | sider the causes which are likely to perpetuate | divested of all their exceptionable habiliments, 
facts which these authors relate, than have | that character, I can do no other than indulge | would amply supply the wants of our youth. 
nian their minds poisoned by infidelity in becoming | a hope that this age may enjoy an antediluvian 1 invite the attention of Friends to the subject, 


acquainted with them. No doubt it would be|longevity. With the modern improvements 


in order that in case the prevailing opinion 
safest that works which contain a sprinkling of | for the abridgement of labour, it appears that 


among us should be such as I have indicated, 
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some of our qualified writers may be engaged { temples, that were filled nearly to the roof 


to use an effort for supplying the existing 
deficiency. E. L. 


EGYPT. 


The following lively descriptive passage is 
part of a letter stated to be from a young Bos- 
tonian to the editor of the Boston Morning 
Post, and dated *“* Grand Cairo, March 15, 
1840.” The letter begins with, ‘“‘ From this 
far off place—the capital of the ancient Pha- 
raohs—the city of Saladin, the foe of Richard 
Coeur de Lion—within sight of, and almost 
under the mighty walls of the Pyramids’ — 
and then, after a summary recurrence to his 
previous route through Russia, ‘Turkey, Syria, 
dec. proceeds thus = 


And now to Egypt—here I have travelled 
thoroughly ; I have been through its whole 
extent, from north to south, and leaving the 
Nile, have passed on beyond the frontier of 
Egypt into Nubia. Egypt now is certainly 
oue of the most interesting countries that a tra- 
veller can visit; he there sees before him the 
evidences that men of all ages have trodden 
upon that soil. Her mighty temples carry 
him back to a people from whom the know- 
ledge and art, which are now diffused all over 
Europe and the world, originally flowed; he 
sees there the towers of Roman occupation— 
the ruins of baths and temples, built under the 
emperors; he has then again the Saracenic 
architecture of the middle ages, the memorials 
of Saladin and his followers. Evidences of 
the temporary occupation by the French are 
not wanting ; and then again the great works 
of the present, which are going on under 
Mohamed Ali, are continually before his eyes. 

At one moment you meet with an ancient 
temple; which for more than 3000 years has 
defied all the ravages of time, and close by its 
side you see some modern improvement—a 
sugar mill, or a cotton fabric, placed there by 
the Pacha, who, by introducing the arts of 
civilization among a barbarous people, is doing 
one great thing towards making them happy. 
In no other place in the world do you see such 
a mingling of the past and the present; the 
monument of antiquity seems literally to be 
shaking hands with the works of our own time. 
i spent many days at Thebes, but the glory of 
the ** city of the hundred gates,” which Homer 
sung, has long since departed. ‘The men of 
Thebes have gone, but they have left eternal 
monnpments behind, and ‘‘ Memnon’s statue 
which at sunrise played,” still stands as firmly 
on its colossal pedestal as when thousands 
flocked out from those gates to listen’ to the 
music of its morning song. And that other 
statue of immenze size, which was said to 
throw back the rays of the rising sun from its 
polished surface, as if it were of molten gold, 

ill semaine, though fallen to the ground 
and broken in its fair proportions. One wanders 
through the immense temples that still remain, 
and hears nothing, unless it be that his own 
voice or footsteps start up the echoes in the 
hall of a hundred columns. One of these tem- 
ples has a hall in which alone are a hundred 
and fifty columns, many of them twelve feet in 
diameter, and of a goodly height. 

Mohamed Ali has caused two of the largest 


with earth, to be entirely cleansed, and they 
are now as clear as when services were per- 
formed in them of old. A decree has recently 
been issued by the Pacha, prohibiting the ex- 
port of antiquities from the country. Egypt 
has been, in fact, for the last forty years, over- 
run by diggers for statues, coins, sphynxes, 
&c.; but the Pacha now speculates upon his 
stock of columns, obelisks, &c., to ingratiate 
himself with the European powers. Cleo- 
patra’s Needle, which still stands upon the 
sea shore near Alexandria, was given to the 
English, but they hesitated about the expense 
of bringing it away, and there it yet remains. 
On, the 13th of November I took to my boat, 
eytr which the “star spangled banner’ had 
been floating for more than a month, and 
while 
—— “ My swan-like yacht, 
Was gliding down the gleaming Nile”— 

I watched for the meteoric dance in the 
heavens. ‘The appearance of an evening sky 
in Egypt has always something peculiar, and 
on this night, as well as several succeeding, 
there were singular appearances in the heavens, 
though nothing so extraordinary as has ocurred 
with us in the United States. I was disap- 
pointed in this, because at Cairo this pheno- 
menon of that day has been noted in former 
years. My Arab boatmen all looked at me 
with the most profound veneration whenever 
they saw me star-gazing. We had an eclipse 
since they have been with me, and Columbus 
himself, I fancy, hardly gained greater influ- 
ence over the poor Indian than I did over these 
sons of Ishmael, simply by foretelling this 
event in the heavens. I was looked upon as 
an astrologer, which, throughout all the East, 
is looked ypon as the most sacred of charac- 
ters. Here fet me mention that in the military 
school of the Sultan, at Constantinople, astro- 
logy is still one of the sciences taught; while 
at Cairo, in the Pacha’s school, it is dropped 
altogether, and in its place are studied arith- 
metic and European astronomy. My next 
destination is the Ionian Isle, from whence you 
shall again hear from me. 


BLIND ALICK OF STIRLING. 


There is still liviff at Stirling a blind old 
beggar,*known to all the country round by the 
name of blind Alick,* who possesses a memory 
of almost incredible strength. 

Alick was blind from his childhood. He 
was the son of poor parents, who could do lit- 
ule for him; though, indeed, at that time, 
wealth could not have done much forsthe edu- 
cation of one labouring under his privations. 
The admirable system of instructing the blind, 
and those ingenious contrivances of our days 


which may almost be said to supply the-defi-; other experiments of 


ciency of sight, were not yet known. ‘The 
poor people of Scotland, however, much to 
their honour, have generally shown an anxiety 
that their children should receive the first rudi- 
ments of education, and have long been accus- 
tomed to send them regularly to some humble 
day-school. ‘To a school of this sort Alick 








—— 


mischief, and, in order that he might learn 
something by hearing the lessons of the other 
children. ‘The only volume then used in such 
establishments as a class or reading-book was 
the Bible; and it was customary for the scho- 
lars, as they read in rotation, to repeat not only 
the number of each chapter, but the number of 
each verse as it was read. By constantly 
hearing these readings, young Alick soon began 








to retain many of the passages of Seripture,. 


| and with them the number of the chapter and 
verse where they occurred. It is probable, 
that being incapacitated by his sad privation 
from any useful employment, he may have 
remained an unusual length of time at this 
school; and that his father, as was generally 

case with the Scottish y, was a 
great reader of the Bible athome. A constant 
attendance at church would also contribute to 
the result. 

However all this may have been, it was 
observed with astonishment, that when blind 
Alick was a man, and obliged, by the death of 
his parents, to gain a livelihood by begging 
through the streets of his native town of Stir- 
ling, he knew the whole of the Bible, both 
Old and New Testaments, by heart! 

This prodigious extent of memory naturally 
attracted the attention of many persons in good 
circumstances, and recommended him to the 
| poor presbyterian townfolk ; so that Alick not 
‘only had his limited wants very readily 
| plied, and lived an easy mendicant sort of li 
| but was looked upon by all as one of the we 
ders of the place, and was noticed by men 
, Science and learning. 
| ‘The late professor Dugald Stewart 
expressed an intention of questioning blind 
Alick, and examining this phenomenon of the 
humag. mind. That acute metaphysician 
might have elicited some curious facts, but we 
| believe the interview never took place. Many 
persons of education have, however, examined 
Alick, and have invariably been astonished at 
the extent of his memory. You may re 
any passage in Scripture, and he will tell you 
the chapter and verse; or you may tell him 
the chapter and verse of any part of Scripture, 
and he will repeat to you the passage, word 
|for word. Not long since a gentleman, to 
puzzle him, read, with a slight verbal alter- 
ation, a verse of the Bible. Alick hesitated a 
moment, and then told where it was to be 
found, but said it had not been correctly de- 
livered; he then gave it as it stood in the book, 
correcting the slight error that had been pur- 
posely introduced, The gentleman then asked 
him for the ninetieth verse of the seventh 
chapter of Numbers, Alick was again puzzled 
for a moment, but then said hastily, ‘* You are 
fooling me, sirs! there is no such verse—that 
chapter has only eighty-nine verses.” Several 

i the sort were tried upon 
him with the same success. He has often 
been questioned the day after any particular 
sermon or speech; and his examiners have 
invariably found, that had their patience allow- 
ed, blind Alick would have given them the 
sermon or the speech over again. 

Another extraordinary part of this mendi- 












was sent by his parents to keep him out of cant’s memory is shown in the manner in which 


* A Scottish diminutive for Alexander. 


he recollects the sounds of voices. A Scot- 
tish gentleman, who had formerly frequently 
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amused himself with the old man (Alick has 
much dry, shrewd humour) but who had not 
been at Stirling for many years, happened 
Jately to visit that town. He met Alick taking 
his daily walk, and accosted him. ‘I should 
know that voice,’’ said the blind man, * but it 
is not so Scottish as it was—you will have 
been living among the Englisheis.”’ Alick 
was quite correct: the gentleman had been 
living for a long time out of Scotland, and had 
partly lost his vernacular accent, 

Blind Alick lives alone, and whenever he 
quits his humble apartment he locks the door, 
and carries the key with him in his hands, 
This key, which is old-fashioned, and of rather 
an extraordinary size, is always in his hands 
while he is abroad. He is indeed never seety 
without it, and while talking or answering the 
questions which are so frequently put to him, 
he rubs the key backward and forward in his 
hands, or shifts it from one hand to the other. 
A curious discovery was accidentally made, 
that by taking this key from him his memory 
became confused, and its wonderful current 
soon stopped. 

Several experiments have been made to 
ascertain this fact, and one recently by the gen- 
tleman whose change of accent Alick had 
detected. He took the key as if to examine 
it, and continued to interrogate the beggar as 
to different passages of Scripture, &c. Alick’s 

ses came more and more slowly, and 

then incorrectly, until he entreated the gentle- 
would return him his key, for he could 
command his memory without having it in 

his hands. From this, ignorant persons have 
almost been inclined to look upon blind Alick’s 
key as a talisman, or something magical; 
though the fact will only suggest to the philo- 


between our mental faculties and material 
things and circumstances. In much the same 
manner an old Italian gentleman, (known to 
the writer of this article) who was remarkable 
for his conversational powers, was invariably 
reduced to silence, and absence of mind, if any 
person took possession of a particular chair in 
a particular part of the room, which he had 
been accustomed to occupy for a long series 
of years. It was in vain to press him with 
the subjects of conversation, in which his heart 
most delighted, and on which he was habitu- 
ally most eloquent—there was scarcely a word 
to be obtained from Don Felix until he was 
restored to his wonted seat. 

Blind Alick’s memory has not only resisted 
the encroachment of old age, but, what is 
generally still more destructive to that faculty 
of the mind, the impairing effect of strong 
drinks, 

Blind as he is, Alick is so well acquainted 
with every turn and corner, with every ascent 
and descent in Stirling, that he requires no one 
to guide him: he dispenses even with the ser- 
vices of a dog, that useful, sagacious, and faith- 
ful attendant on the poor blind. His favourite 
walk is round the precipitous rock on which 
Stirling Castle is built, where in many places 
a slight deviation from the path would cause a 
broken neck or broken limbs. There, how- 
ever, he goes, day after day, and on the sunny 
side of that height the curious traveller is pretty 
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sure to find blind Alick, with his key in his| lichen, the Lichen Rangiferinus of Linnzus, 


hand.— Penny Mag. 


Lapland Stockings.—The numerous spe- 
cies of sedge (called by botanists Carer) are 
applied to a variety of useful purposes. In 
Herefordshire, for instance, sedge is used for 
tying young hop-plants to the poles; in Cam- 
bridge for lighting fires ; and every where for 
making common chair-bottoms. In Lapland, 
however, it has a much more important office, 
as will appear from the folowing passage trans- 
lated from Linneus by Mr. Curtis. ‘The great 
Swedish botanist is speaking of the Carex 
acuta ;—* Thou wilt wonder, perhaps, curious 
reader, in what manner human beings are cape- 
ble of preserving life during the intense se- 
verity of a winter’s frost in Lapland, a part of 
the world deserted on the approach of winter 
by almost eyery kind of bird and beast. The 
inhabitants of this inhospitable climate are 
obliged to wander with their rein-deer flocks 
continually in the woods, not only in the day 
time, but through the longest winter nights ; 
their cattle are never housed, nor do they eat 
any other food than liver-wort; hence the 
herdsmen, to secure them from wild beasts and 
other accidents, are of necessity kept perpetu- 
ally with them. ‘The darkness of their nights 
is, in a degree, overcome and rendered more 
tolerable by the light of the stars reflected 
from the snow, and the aurora borealis, which 
in a thousand fantastic forms nightly illumines 
their hemisphere. ‘The cold is intense, suffi- 
cient to frighten and drive us foreigners from 
their happy s. No part of our bodies is 
so liable to beadestroyed by cold as the ex- 
tremities, which are situated farthest from the 


~~ —ae branta-thechibinn, tha hapdpypnsd Sest.2a 
terious though natural association existing | frequent with us in fe iently indicate 


this. In no part of Lapland do we find the 
inhabitants affected with chilblains, though, in 
respect to the country, one would expect them 
to be peculiarly subject to this disease, espe- 
cially as they wear no stockings, while we 
clothe ourselves in one, two, and even three 
pair. A Laplander preserves himself from the 
violence of the cold in the following manner: 
he wears trousers made of the rough skin of 
the rein-deer which reach to his ankles, and 
shoes made of the same. material, the hair turn- 
ed outward ; this grass (the Carex actta) cut 
down in the summer, dried, rubbed betwixt 
the hands, and afterwards combed and carded, 
he puts into his shoes, so as not only whe" y 
to enwrap his feet, but the lower part of his 
legs also, which, thus defended, never suffer 
from the severest cold ; with this grass he also 
fills his hairy gloves to preserve his hands ; 
and thus are those hardy people enabled to 
bear the frost. As this grass in the winter 
drives away cold, so in the summer it checks 
the perspiration of the feet, and preserves 
them from being injured by stones in travel- 
ling, for their shoes are extremely thin, being 
made of untanned skins. It is difficult to 
learn on inquiry, what the particular species of 
grass is which is thus in request with these 
people, as some use one sort, and some another. 
It is, however, always a species of carex, and 
we understood chiefly this.” ‘The liver-wort 
mentioned in this quotation is the rein-deer 


but now called Cenomyce Rangiferina. 
meee 
ENGLISH TEMPERANCE STATISTICS. 


Ia the Burlington Gazette of the 25th ult. 
is a notice of a lecture recently delivered in 
that place by Dr. Pliny Earle, and the follow- 
ing is given as an accurate abstract of his testi- 
mony in reference to the subject of temperance, 
the result of his own investigations. 

Quantity of wine imported into Great Britain 
for consumption in 1830, 6,628,496 galls. 
Beer for which cuties were 
received 279,912,340 do 
Spirits - “ 27,720,053 do 

This is exclusive of all the beer brewed for 
private consumption, and of the wine and spi- 
rits smuggled into the country. 

During the year ending January 5, 1837, the 
quantity of spirits on which duty was received, 
was 31,822,178, being an increase over 1830 
of 4,102,125 gallons. 

In 1830 the revenue from spiritu- 


ous liquors was £8,265,526 
“ 6s “6 malt 3,436,272 
“6 ss ss beer 2,345,122 
“ “ “ hops 118,912 
“ ‘6 66 wine 1,524,177 
On licenses for brewing and selling 
liquors 848,496 
* "Tobacco 2,924,266 
Total, 19,462,744 
Total exclusive of tobacco, 16,437,478 
or about 80,000,000 of dollars in round num- 
bers. 
In 1830, there were in Great Britain 1694 
drinks. 
In Dublin, the number of licenses for retail- 
ing spirits was, in 1824, 868; 1825, 1074; 
1826, 1400; 1827, 1714. : 


| In Clonmel (Ireland) a village of 1700 in- 
habitants, the number of licenses was, in 1811, 
64; in 1833, 129. In Clare Morris, 800 
inhabitants, and 50 licenses! In another vil- 
lage, containing but 61 houses, there were 26 
licenses ! 

Fourteen of the “ gin palaces” of London, 


entered in one week Men, 142,458 
Women, 108,593 
Children, 18,391 


Arrested in London for intoxication, 


In 1831, men 19,748 women 11,605 
1832, * 20,304 “ 12,332 
1833, * =6©18,268 se 11,612 


“* At least thirty thousand persons die an- 
nually from drunkenness in Great Britain.” 

Of 40,000 persons who applied for relief to 
the “* Mendicity society”’ of London, the cases 
of but 800 only were such as to merit investi- 
gation, and of them it was found that but 237 
actually required assistance. 

In 1833, the same society was applied to b 
21716 mendicants. Of these only 1040 could 
give an account sufficiently plausible to merit 
an inquiry, and but 839 required assistance. 

London was divided into districts for the 
purpose of making investigations upon several 
points. In one small district of 325 families 
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visited, 200 families attended no place of wor- 
ship, 
In another of 661, 


- 927, 549 6s 
” 489, 367 ” 
In 46 districts, 19,365, 12,200 “ 


In these districts there were 4000 families 
without bibles, and 2744 persons who could 
not read. 

In London, there are over 640,000 people 
who attend no place of worship. 


Disasters at Sea reported in the year 1840. 

A record of disasters at sea has been kept at 
the office of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, during the year past, as in former 
years. Such only have been noted as have 
resulted in the total loss of the vessel. The 
greater part of them were wrecked on the coast 
of the United States, and the most of them 
were American vessels, ‘The following is the 
result: 


Ships and barques - - - 67 
Brigs - - - - - 120 
Schooners - - - - 233 
Sloops - - - - 14 
Steamboats - - - 6 
Class unknown - - - 81 

Total : - - 521 


Of these there were lost toward the close of 
the year 1839, principally in the month of 


December, but reported in this year 212 

Lostin January’ - - - 20 
February - - - 26 
March . . - 31 
April - - - « 
May - - - 19 
Jane - - - - 9 
July - - - 15 
August - - - 17 
September - : 14 
October : - - 44 
November - - 34 
December - - - 4 | 
Time not ascertained - 54 | 


By these disasters many lives were lost ; 
684 have been ascertained, and in regard to 
many others, the crews were missing, and in 
alf probability perished with the vessel. Added 
to this, 39 vessels have been reported as missing 
during the year, which, in all probability, went 
to the bottom, with all their crews. These 
statistics exhibit in some faint degree the perils 
of the sea, and teach us, in most emphatic lan- 
guage, that what we do for sailors should be 
done quickly. 


A Profitable Prison.—Governor Shannon, 
in his late message to the legislature of Ohio, 
gives the.annexed account of the State Peniten- 
tiary—* It appears to be conducted prosper- 
ously by its present warden. The total cash 
receipts for the year ending November 30th, 
are stated at $44,000. ‘Total cash payments, 
$27,000. The entire earnings of the institu- 
tion during the year amount to $52,000, above 
all expenditures for superintendence, and so 
forth. The number of convicts on the 30th 
November was 488. But four deaths have 
oceurred during the year.” 


The following beautiful lines are offered for insertion 
in “ The Friend.” 


573 did not attend. | Lines suggested by reading the Journal of the late 


Daniel Wheeler. 


Lone pilgrim from a foreign strand, 
Why soughtest thou our home? 

Did visions flit before thy eyes 

OF pearls deep hid ‘neath western skies, 
Tempting thee far to roam? 

Or glory lift her magic wand 

To steel thy heart and nerve thy hand ’ 


Thou warrest not fur these— 
The “ sandal shoon and scallop shell ;” 
The voice that led the shepherd train, 
The light that shone on Bethlehetm’s plain, 
Upon thy spirit fell. 
The unerring guide, ‘mid storm and breeze, 
Thy polar star on trackless seas. 


To where the vast Pacific rolls 
It pointed, from the Neva’s shore, 
To many a bright and coral isle, 
That in their palm-leaf shadows smile, 
Strewing the sunlit waters o'er, 
Bearing, wherever touched thy prow, 
Like Noah's dove, the olive bough. 


The branch of promise to a race 

That, like the wandering Gentiles old, 
Had reared, mid mental darkness thrown, 
Their altars, to a God unknown, 

Nor knew the Shepherd's fold: 
The Sun of Righteousness that brings 
Healing and virtue on his wings. 


And thou didst bear thy mission well, 
Meek champion of the criss; 

The world was all shut out to thee, 

Its pride, its pomp, its vanity, 
Counting them but as dross, 

To that rich boon to duty given, 

The joys of faith, the hopes of Heaven. 


I love to trace, with fancy's eye, 

The “ Freeling’s” snowy sail, 
Skimming, whilst winds and waters rave, 
Like ocean bird, the crested wave, 

The calm, the storm, the gale, 

Bearing thee on the isles that lie, 
Like &meralds, *neath the orient sky. 


And where the proud Pacific Queen* 
Stretches her coral strand, 

While sultry breathes the tropic air, 

With reverend mien and gray locks bare, 
Methinks I see thee stand,— 

Teaching, like Paul at Ephesus, 

To dusky crowds that round thee press. 


I list thy mild persuasive tones, 
Thy word of fervent prayer, 
That He, who led his Israel band 
From Egypt to the promised land, 
Would shower his influence there, 
Till knees should bow, and isles should sing 
Beneath the shadow of his wing. 


And gentle hearts shall mourn for thee, 
On many a distant shore, 
Oft, oft recall through memory’s ray, 
With tears, the lonely pilgrim gray, 
Who, spirit-guided, far away 
The gospel tidings bore— 
Tidings more prized than wealth untold, 
Golconda’s gems or Ophir’s gold. 


And yet why should we mourn 
For thee, the lost to earth ? 
Fallen as the sere and yellow leaf, 
Cut down with summer’s ripened sheaf, 
Far from thy household hearth, 
With the good corn in mercy gathered, 
In heaven’s own holy garn_r treasured. 


Thou hast not passed away 
As chaff before the wild wind driven ; 
Thy life has many a lesson taught, 
Thy death with deep instruction fraught 
To those who trust in heaven: 
A guide upon Time’s stormy sea, 
A beacon for eternity. 


* Tahiti. 


Colouring Marble.—The art of colouring 
'marble, so as to give it the richest and most 
beautiful tints, has been recently carried to 
great perfection in Italy, by M. Ciceri. A 
solution of nitrate of gold penetrates about the 
twelfth of an inch; it gives a beautiful violet 
purple. A solution of verdigris gives a green 
colour; solution of dragon’s blood also pene- 
trates marble, giving it a beautiful red. It is 
penetrated by all alcohol tinctures of colouring 
woods, such as Brazil wood, Campeachy, &c. 
The alcoholic tincture of cochenille, mixed 
with a little alum, produces a very bright co- 
lour, which penetrates far into the marble, and 
makes it resemble the red marble of Africa. 
Orpiment dissolved in ammonia quickly dies 
marble a yellow colour, which becomes more 
vivid the longer it is exposed to the air. The 
solvent which causes colouring matters to pene- 
trate farthest into marble is wax. Verdigris, 
which has been boiled in wax, and applied to 
marble quite hot, penetrates to the extent of 
‘nearly half an inch, and produces a fine emer- 
ald. 


| A person accustomed to undress in a room 
| without fire, and to seek repose in a cold bed, 
| will not experience the least inconvenience, 
‘even in the severest weather. The natural 
‘heat of his body will very speedily render him 
‘even more comfortably warm than the ind® 
‘vidual who sleeps in a heated apartment, and 
in a bed thus artificially warmed, and who wi 
be extremely liable to a sensation of chil 

,as soon as the artificial heat is dissipated. But 
\this is not all—the constitution of the former 
| will be rendered more robust, and far less sus- 
|eeptible to the influence of atmospherical vicis- 
| situdee, than of the latter.— Journal of Health. 


Book publishing in Cincinnati is an exten- 
sive business. ‘The single house of Morgan 
& Co. has now in the press 80,000 volumes of 
Truman & Smith’s school books. They keep 
five steam presses in constant operation. ‘The 
Chronicle estimates the annual consumption of 
paper in that city, for school-books alone, at 
5000 reams. ‘These books are scattered all 


jover the west, chiefly in exchange for paper. 


The house above named received 700 reams at 
once from the banks of the Holston, East 
‘Tennessee, in trade. 


Important Invention.— Hall, a gentle- 
man of great scientific abilitv, has ascertained 
that a woollen band or belt, if passed over two 
plain rollers, one fixed at the top of a shaft or 
well, and the other below the surface of the 
water, by turning the upper roller at the rate of 
1000 feet per minute, the adhesion ef the water 
overcomes its gravity, and a much larger quan- 
tity, as in the case of the common pump, is 
raised and discharged in a uniform and continu- 
ous stream. ‘The inventor at once secured a 
patent for so valuable and important a disco- 
very, and it is now in use in various noblemen 
and gentlemen’s estates throughout the country, 
and may be seen in operation in the Portman 
market. It is likewise applied to the drainage 
of waste lands, mines, and coal pits—Zondon 
Standard. 
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SALVATION BY JESUS CHRIST. 

Salvation is freely offered to mankind by 
Jesus Christ; nevertheless, multitudes are 
found disregarding the offers of mercy, and 
carelessly living in sin, or even pursuing 
earnestly a sinful course; notwithstanding sin 
always brings a measure of its own punish- 
ment in this world, and will most certainly, if 
it be not forsaken, bring everlasting punish- 
ment in the next. ‘* For the Son of Man shall 
come in the glory of his Father, with his an- 
gels, and then he shall reward every man 
according to his works.” ‘The wicked is 
snared in the work of his own hands. The 
wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the 
nations that st God.” 

‘Phe Holy Seri assure us, that exe 
mankind universally repent, they shall, with- 
out exception, perish. Let none, therefore, 
deceive themselves by imagining that, because 
they receive a. portion of the punishment of 
sin in this world, they will escape the wrath of 
God in the next. When God pronounced 
grievous judgments upon the Israelites by the 
prophet Isaiah, because of their sins, he said, 
‘* For all this his anger-is not turned away, but 
his hand is stretched out sitill.”” This was 
because the people turned not to him that smote 
them, neither sought the Lord of Hosts. None 
can escape the just judgments of God without 
repentance ; and none who truly repent can 
willingly continue in the practice of sin. Sin 
becomes a grievous burden to the penitent; 
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the prophet, even unto the priest, every one| whose waters cast up mire and dirt; there is 
dealeth falsely ; they have healed also the hurt|no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.” It 
of the daughter of my people slightly, saying, |is the same Almighty Being who ordained that 
peace, peace, when there is no peace.’’|the sun should rise in the east and set in the 
** Therefore, they shall fall among them that) west, who has ordained that there shall be no 


fall: in the time of their visitation they shall 
be cast down, saith the Lord.”’ Such are but 
‘* blind leaders of the blind,” who, Christ has 
said, ** shall both fall into the ditch.”’ 

Some persons profess to deny the being of a 








peace to the wicked; and it would be just as 
rational to expect the course of nature to be 
changed in accommodaticn to man’s wishes, as 
to expect that peace can be attained while 
living in sin. Sin ever will bring trouble, and 


God; but the unbelief of such does not make | only trouble; for, ‘there is no peace, saith 
the faith of those who do believe void, or alter|the Lord, unto the wicked!’ May all con- 
the fact of the existence of God; any more|stantly bear this in remembrance, and that 


than a man shutting his eyes, and saying there 
was no such thing as the sun, would blot the 
sun out of the heavens. It would, indeed, 

the nran to be a fool: and it is * the 
fool who has said in his heart, there is no 
God.” 

Others there are who assume that they are 
lost by an eternal decree, being predestinated 
to destruction, and that it is in vain for them 
to strive against sin. ‘Thus, in their folly, 
these charge their destruction upon God, and 
madly persevere in the service of the devil. 
But the language of the Most High, to a peo- 
ple who turned to iniquity in former ages, 
was, “ O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself, 
but in Me is thy help.”’ “ Have I any pleasure 
at all that the wicked should die? saith the 
Lord; and not that he should turn from his 
ways and live?” ** The Lord is long suffer- 
ing to us-ward, not willing that any should 


and if they through unwatchfulness at any time | perish, but that all should come to repentance.” 


fall into it, they are deeply humbled before 
God under the sense of their transgression ; 
and cannot rest till, through renewed repent- 
ance and faith in Christ, they know the Lord 


to lift them up, by again giving them the evi- 
deuee -<ulie. homeo of the fexgeteel 
their sin. 

John the Baptist said to the multitude that 
came forth to be baptised of him, and thus 
made public profession of their belief in the 
doctrine of repentance—‘*O generation of 
vipers ! who hath warned you to flee from the 
wrath to come? Bring forth, therefore, fruits 
worthy of repentance; and begin not to say 
within yourselves, we have Abraham to our 
Father: for I say unto you, that God is able 
of these stones to raise up children unto Abra- 
ham. And now also, the axe is laid unto the 
root of the trees: every tree, therefore, which 
bringeth not forth good fruit, is hewn down 
and cast into the fire.” As none, therefore, in 
that day, might hope to be saved because they 
were the children of Abraham, unless they 
brought forth fruits meet for repentance, and 
thus did the works of Abraham; so in this 
day, none may hope to be saved because they 
call themselves Christians, unless they bring 
forth fruits worthy of repentance, and follow 
Christ. 

Let not any, therefore, who do not forsake 
their sins, deceive themselves by supposing 
that their sins are forgiven, even though they 
may have confessed them, and had absolution 
pronounced upon them; for God never gave 
to any man authority to pronounce absolution 
upon unrepented sin, but he complained of 
such as pretended to it, saying, “* From the 
least of them, even unto the greatest of them, 
every one is given to covetousness; and from 





Others, again, remain in a sinful course, who 
yet acknowledge that sin makes them unhappy, 
and that it is their duty to forsake it; but they 
say, it is useless for them to try to do better 
while they are surrounded by evil example, 

by persons who seoff ct + thi 
good. But these excuses for not forsaking 


iniquity, and for remaining the servants of 


Satan, are merely his temptations, by which he 
strives to keep people in his service, in order 
that their portion may be with him in that aw- 
ful state of suffering which shall be the reward 
of the wicked in the world to come ; and which 
is compared to a lake burning with fire and 
brimstone, where the worm dieth not, and the 
fire is not quenched. ‘These excuses will not 
avail in the day of judgment; for God is will- 
ing to give grace to all who seek it from him, 
sufficient to enable them to resist temptation. 
He “ resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to 
the humble ;”’ and his * grace is sufficient’’ for 


those who trust in him. The exhortation of 
Christ, who ** endured such contradiction of 


sinners against himself,” and who set us a 
righteous example, is, ‘* Fear not’ them which 
kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul : 
but rather fear him, which is able to destroy 
both soul and body in hell :’”’ and he likewise 
added, ‘‘ Whosoever therefore shall confess 
me before men, him will I confess also before 
my Father which is in heaven: but whoso- 
ever shall deny me before men, him will I also 
deny before my Father which is in heaven.” 

There is do doubt that all, on serious reflec- 
tion, desire peace to their immortal souls, both 
in this world and the next. Let them be wise, 
then, and seek it where it is to be found. It 
is not to be found in sin; for, ** the wicked are 
like the troubled sea when it cannot rest, 








** all unrighteousness is sin.” 

** The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 

wisdom: a good understanding have all they 

do his econmandments””~ * By the fear 
of the Lord men depart from evil.” «* The 
fear of the Lord tendeth to life; and he that 
hath it shall abide satisfied; he shall not be 
visited with evil.” ‘Those who fear the Lord 
regard his law, both as it is recorded in Holy 
Scripture, and as it is revealed in their hearts ; 
and obtain an inheritance in the new covenant 
of God; the covenant of life and of peace in 
Jesus Christ: for, “* behold the days come, 
saith the Lord, that 1 will make a new co- 
venant with the house of Israel, and with the 
house of Judah [with all who turn unto the 
Lord.}] I will put my law if their inward 
parts, and write it in their hearts: and will be 
their God, and they shall be my people; and 
they shall teach no more, every man his neigh- 
bour, and every man his brother, saying, 
know the Lord; for they shall all know me, 
from the least of them to the greatest of them, 
saith the Lord, for I will forgive their iniquity, 
and I will remember their sin no more.” 

This * law of the Lord” is written in the 
hearts of mankind by the Holy Spirit, or 
“Holy Ghost, whom,” said Christ, “the 
Father will send in my name; he shall teach 
you all things, and bring all things to your 
remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto 
you.” ‘ When he, the Spirit of truth, is 
come, he will guide you into all truth.” “ And 
when he is come, he will 1eprove [or con- 
vince } the world of sin, and of righteousness, 
and of judgment.” The operation of this Spi- 
rit on the mind of man is continually referred 
to in the Seriptures as essential to religion ; 
and is described under a great variety of simi- 
litudes and terms, according to its diversified 
effects. ‘he work of the Holy Spirit is ever 
to enlighten the mind, and to lead man in the 
paths of righteousness and peace. It is there- 
fore called * light.’”’ ** All things that are re- 
proved,”’ says the apostle Paul, ‘are made 
manifest by the light: for whatsoever doth 
make manifest is light. Wherefore, he saith, 
awake thou that sleepest, and arise from the 
dead, and Christ shall give thee light.”’ 

Now, all have, at times, known sin to be 
made manifest to them, so that they have been 
convinced in their own minds that some things 
they were tempted to commit were offensive 
in the sight of God. And when they have 
neglected this warning, and have committed 
the sin, though no man might know of its 
commission but themselves, they have felt an 
inward consciousness that it was known unto 
God ; and a secret fear—a dread has attended 
them, that their sin would “ find them out,” if 
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not in this world, at any rate in the next; and 
thus they have felt uneasy in their minds. All 
mankind may be boldly appealed to as having 
felt thus, at one season or other, though they 
may not hitherto have known what it was that 
thus secretly convinced them of sin; it may 
have been as a light shining in darkness and 
not comprehended: for, said the evangelist 
John, *“* The light shineth in darkness, and the 
darkness comprehendeth it not.” Let all 
know, however, that that which convinced 
them was the light of the Holy Spirit, the 
light which cometh by Jesus Christ. ‘In 
him was life, and the life was the light of 
men.” ‘This is the “true light, which light- 
_ @th every man that cometh into the world.” 

The object for which this light enlightens 
mankind, is clearly set forth by the apostle 
Paul, in the passage already referred to, and 
again in these striking expressions, *‘ God who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness 
hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God, in the 
face [or appearance | of Jesus Christ.” And, 
“+ if our gospel be hid,” he adds, “ it is hid to 
them that are lost: in whom the God of this 
world hath blinded the minds of them which 
believe not, lest the light of the glorious gospel 
of Christ, who is the image of God, should 
shine unto them.”’ Precisely parallel to this 
testimony, is the spirit of the following decla- 
ration of Christ himself: ‘* This is the con- 
démnation, that light is come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than light, be- 
cause their deeds were evil ; for every one that 
doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh 
the light, lest his deeds should be reproved ; 
but he that doeth truth cometh to the light, that 
his deeds may be made manifest that they are 
wrought in God.” 

The Holy Spirit is also spoken of in the 
Scriptures as the “grace of God.” It is so 
called because this “ unspeakable gift’’ is re- 
ceived through the mercy of God in Christ 
Jesus; and for his sake, not for our own, 
**lest any man should boast.” On the same 
unquestionable authority, it is likewise de- 








to | 
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people, zealous of good works.”’ It is only | in the heart, that sublime prophecy of Isaiah 


through the help of this grace, which is suffi- 
cient to enable a man to overcome all evil, 
(** my grace is sufficient for thee,”’ were the 
words of the Lord Jesus to Paul,) that he can 
know Christ to be his Saviour. For his name 
was to “be called Jesus,’’ because he should 
** save his people from their sins.”” And “ for 
this purpose the Son of God was manifested, 
that he might destroy the works of the devil.” 

Let none, therefore, remain in blindness, 
hating the light; or continue at enmity with 
God by wicked works: but may all believe in 
Christ, who is the “ light of the world,” ‘the 
way, the truth, and the life,’’ and come unto 
the revelation of his grace, or good Spirit, 
manifested in the heart, as unto that by whith, 
through faith therein, they must be saved, if 
ever they be saved at all. The words of our 
gracious Redeemer himself are: ‘‘ I am come 
a light into the world, that whosoever believeth 
on me should not abide in darkness.” “1 
am the light of the world, he that followeth me 
shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the 
light of life.” ‘1am come that they might 
have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” 

It was to this “light,” or ‘ grace,” or 
‘* manifestation of the Spirit, given to every 
man to profit withal,” that Christ, by many 
other similitudes, directed the attention of man- 
kind, thus rendering this important doctrine 
plain to all sincere enquirers after the truth. 
He compared it to *¢ a grain of mustard seed, 
which indeed is the least of all seeds, but when 
it is grown, it is the greatest among herbs, and 
becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air 
come and lodge in the branches thereof.” For 
the seed of Divine grace, though easily over- 
looked én its first appearances; when: not re- 
sisted, but suffered to prevail in man’s heart, 
not only regulates the affections and unruly 
passions of men, but brings ‘into captivity 
every thought to the obedience of Christ.” 

It is also declared by the Saviour, to be 
‘‘like unto leaven, which a woman took and 
hid in three measures of meal till the whole 


clared, that it was through faith in this grace | was leavened ;’’ because, when suffered to 


that the saints of old were saved. ‘“ By grace 
are ye saved, through faith, and that not of 


work, it gradually leavens the heart of man 
into itsown pure and heavenly nature, until 


yourselves; it is the gift of God: not of|the*whole becomes leavened or changed. This 


works, lest any man should boast: for we are 
his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, which God hath before ordained 
that we should walk in them.” ‘“ The law 
was given by Moses, but grace and truth came 
by Jesus Christ.” The Psalmist addresses 
Christ in this prophetic language: ‘ Thou 
hast ascended on high, thou hast led captivity 
captive ; thou hast received gifts for men ; yea, 
for the rebellious also, that the Lord God might 
dwell among them.” 

Thus, ‘the grace of God is given by Jesus 
Christ ;”’ and this “* grace of God that bringeth 
salvation, hath appeared to all men”’ (for all 
are thereby convinced of sin) “teaching us 
that, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we 
should live soberly, righteously, and godly in 
this present world; looking for that blessed 
hope, and the glorious appearing of the great 
God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ; who gave 
himself for us, that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar 


change. is “élluded to in Christ’s conversation 
with Nicodemus, as being *‘ born again’’— 
‘‘born from above, without which, it is de- 
clared, “*a man cannot see the kingdom of 
God.” It is that “treasure hid in a field, 
which when a man hath found’’—when he has 
once become convinced of its divine nature 
and origin, and the glorious end for which it 
appears in his heart, viz: that through this 
medium God may “ work in him both to will 
and to do of his good pleasure’’—* he hideth, 
and for joy thereof, goeth and selleth all that 
he hath and buyeth that field ;’’ he prizes it as 
something exceedingly precious, as a pearl of 
great value, and willingly parts with every 
thing that may hinder his access to this ines- 
timable treasure, or that may endanger its con- 
tinuance in his heart: in other words, he re- 
nounces all his beloved lusts, and denies him- 
self of every sinful gratification, that he ‘* may 
win Christ.” 

Where Christ’s dominion is thus established 





is fulfilled in the experience of the Christian : 
** Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given; and the government shall be upon his 
shoulder, and his name shall be called Won- 
derful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Ever- 
lasting Father, the Prince of Peace: of the 
increase of his government and peace there 
shall be no end.’’ ‘This is that spiritual king- 
dom or government for the coming of which 
Christ taught his disciples to pray: * thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done in earth as it 
is in heaven; and of which he declared, 
“The kingdom of God cometh not with ob- 
servation, neither shall they say, lo here! or 
lo there! for behold the kingdom of God is 
within you.” “ ‘The kingdom of God isenot 
in word, but in power.’’ It ** is not meat and 
drink, but righteousness and peace and joy in 
the Holy Ghost.” 

The grace of God which brings salvation, 
is, indeed, ** the mystery which has been hid 
from ages and from generations, but now is 
made manifest to his saints, [and all are called 
to be saints, | to whom God will make known 
what is the riches of the glory of this mystery, 
which [says the apostle Paul] is Christ in 
you, the hope of glory.”” Those who rightly 
estimate this ** unspeakable gift” will be soli- 
citous to have their hearts made clean; for the 
heart in which Christ takes up his abode must 
be holy. “ Ifa man love me,” is the language 
of our blessed Redeemer, “ he will keep my 
words, and my Father will love him, and we 
will come unto him, and make our abode with 
him.” Itis thus that the Christian becomes 
‘* the temple of the living God.” “* Know ye 
not that ye are the temple of God, and that the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in you: if any man 
defile the temple of God, him shall God de- 
stroy ; for the temple of God is holy, which 
temple ye are.” ‘For ye are the temple of 
the living God ; as God hath said, I will dwell 
in them, and walk in them; and I will be their 
God, and they shall be my people. Wherefore 
come eut from among them, and be ye sepa- 
rate, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean 
thing, and I will receive you, and will be a 
father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and 
daughters, saith the Lord Almighty.” 

(To be continued.) 


First Annual Report of the Society for the 
relief of worthy aged indigent Coloured 
Persons. 


The managers of ‘* The Society for the Relief 
of worthy, aged, indigent coloured persons,” 
in presenting their first annual report, remark, 
that the sufferers now claiming attention 
have long been overlooked, even by those ever 
ready to assist. : 

Being generally an unobtrusive and retiring 
class, their wants remained untold, and the 
sympathies of the public had not been awaken- 
ed in their behalf. 

It is the object of this society to ascertain 
the extent of distress, hitherto silently endured 
by this superannuated portion of our commu- 
nity, and by applying in their behalf to the 
humane and liberal, to alleviate their condition, 
and render the brief remnant of their days less 
gloomy and forlorn. 
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This society was organized in the winter 
of 1839. Although but struggling into ex- 
istence, it affords the managers pleasure to 
state, that they have already been enabled, 
under Providence, to render much relief, and 
to ameliorate the condition of many found des- 
titute and helpless. 
one thousand dollars from a friend at the com- 
mencement, and the interest awakened by those 
acquainted with the entire destitution of the 
pensioners, induce the hope that the requisite 
aid will be afforded. 

Although the funds of the society are by no 
means adequate to supply the pressing de- 
mands, still they confidently trust that He 
said to thé"impgtent msn—*‘ take up thy 


taking. It has been gratifying to observe the 
importance attached by the pensioners to the 
weekly visits from the members of the board. 
The notice, advice and kindness extended to 
them, have greatly. stimulated to exertion. In 
many of their apartments, which at first pre- 
sented a cheerless appearance, neatness and 
comfort are apparent. A spirit of emulation 
and exertion, which had long lain dormant, is 
revived. Unused to the voice of kindness, it 
has given a new impetus to that flickering 
flame of life almost expiring with neglect, 
Several of the pensioners, from exposure in 
early life, are the victims of severe diseases, 
Though most of these chronic cases are be- 
yond the reach of medicine, the physical skill 
and sympathising attentions of our benevolent 
physicians, Drs. Fitch and Wagstaff, have 
been like the oil and wine administered by the 
good Samaritan. The limited funds of the 


societ have itted the managers. to 
onéts be = 
twenty-five. ‘The expenses in providing for 


them have been greatly decreased by procuring 
such employment as they are qualified for. 
Death has in four instances lessened our num- 
ber. One of the first subjects introduced to 
our notice died suddenly at a very advanced 
age, being over a hundred, while two other 
pious pensioners, should they survive a little 
longer, will pass into another century. Ad- 
ministering to the relief of such, and rendering 
the closing scene of life comfortable, are the 
objects for which this society solicit the 
assistance of the charitable, and we cannot 
but feel that many will deem it not only a duty 
but a privilege, to be the instruments of relief. 
Thus following the example of Him, who, 
during his sojourn on earth, went about con- 
tinually doing good. 


Constitution of the Society for the Relief of 
Worthy, Aged, Indigent Coloured Persons. 


I. The business of the Society shall be 
conducted by a first and second directress, 
secretary, treasurer, and twenty-five managers, 
all of whom shall be chosen by a majority of 
members. 

Il. A quorum, competent to business, shall 
consist of at least five members. 

Ill. ‘The board shall be divided into com- 
mittees, whose duty it shall be to visit and 
relieve the applicants in rotation. 

- No money to be bestowed—but assist- 
ance to be given in necessary articles at the 


‘The liberal donation of 
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person to be relieved who has not been pre- 
viously visited. 

V. The committee shall use their utmost 
endeavours to learn the real character and true 
situation of every applicant, and report to the 
board. Also the amount expended during 
the month, and the number of applicants re- 
lieved. 

VI. The committee shall, according to their 
best abilities, and as opportunities may offer, 
endeavour to impress on the subjects of their 
me oom the necessity and importance of 
_ VIL. "Phe aman sb bscripii h men 

Othe mnt Soiereas if present, or, in 
her absence, the second evaloehe, shall preside 
at all the meetings, or, if both are absent, one 
of the board of managers shall be appointed to 
take the chair. 





of 


tend the meetings of the society, and shall be 
provided with books, in which shall be kept a 
true account. In her absence, a secretary pro 
= shall be appointed by the board. 

. The secretary shall receive all donations 
ve ‘subscriptions of this society, and shall 
keep regular accounts of the same. 

XI. All drafts on the treasurer shall be 
signed by one. — sifieers and two of the 


managers. ~ 
XIl. It shall b 
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every pensioner, ame 
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board —dhe one first nema shall be considered 
secretary to the committee. 


Contentment.—Every one must perceive, 
that an almost universal discontent with their 
condition pervades mankind. Every one is 
anxious to change his own state for another, in 
which he imagines he shall be more happy. 
Religion reverses this disorder of the mind, 
which springs from the corruption of our na- 
ture : it shows us our unworthiness on account 
of sin; and while it produces content with the 
place we are in, it makes us dissatisfied with 
ourselves ; so that the state and external condi- 
tion in which we are found, will have very little 
influence upon the mind. The man of the 
world is reconciled to his sins, and not to his 
state. ‘The man of piety is in hostility to his 
sins, and reconciled to his state. ‘The men of 
the world are always changing their state, and 
imagining @ happiness which continually flies 
from them. It is the same in every period of 
life. In youth, the objects of the world not 
being tried, they think themselves at liberty to 
take excursions afier happiness, and place it in 
the gratification of their passions. Weary of 
these, they become men, and affect a grave and 
dignified course: they then pursue riches, and 
aspire after grandeur and consequence, but soon 
find that these have their cares and anxieties. 
When they become old, they look with equal 
contempt upon both periods; for both appear 
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to them like a confused dream, that leaves no- 
thing but a succession of images which have 
lost their charms. But piety will produce sa- 
tisfaction with our condition, and prevent the 
indulgence of the passions, In fact, in every 
way and at all periods, it will preserve them ; 
in youth, in manhood, and in advanced age. It 
will teach men that they have one solid good 
to obtain, and that time is short for obtaining it. 
Dejection and gloom can have no place in that 
man who, having spent his life in serving God, 
looks forward “to glory, honour, and iunmor- 
tality ;’’ for he “runs without , being weary, 
and walks without hops 
d the vigour 


finished my course, I have kept the faith: 

henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
a shall give me in that day.”—Robert 


Popular Reading.—Tell me what a people 
read—give me a full account of it, and I will 
give you a faithful sketch of their moral and 
intellectual character. Do those books and 
literary periodicals which are filled with tales 
and fiction constitate their intellectual repasts? 
Their minds, then, like their reading, will be 
light. ‘The views of human nature presented 
in such works are generally erroneous. ‘They 
do not inculcate the great principles essential 
to promote individual and public prosperity. 
Their philosophy of life, and of social interests, 
is erroneous ; and, in its silent influences, im- 
jurious to the cause of morals, truth, and reli- 
gion. The i defect of & boo cians 





ec 
neither Gosigtinns the mind of the reader, nor 
enriches it with any valuable knowledge or 
principles. It merely excites sympathy and 
curiosity—and then seeks their gratification. 
The reading of such works will never make 
the mind vigorous, or the judgment sound and 
discriminating, or nerve the soul with sterling 
principles, and prepare it to meet the stern 
realities of life. 

If the popular reading is to be improved and 
elevated—if the influences of fiction and ro- 
mance are to be counteracted—it must be done 
by the people. ‘They must individually be- 
stow their patronage on such periodicals as 
disseminate truth and valuable information, and 
cultivate principles essential to the welfare of 
the community.— Christian Observer. 


Men have loved Darkness rather than 
Light.—An amiable lawyer, after pushing his 
toilsome but successful course for many years, 
at last won a seat in congress. On his way to 
the meeting of that assembly, he was taken 
with a disease which at first did not seem 
alarming. A physician, with whom he was 
on terms of intimacy, went to see him. This 
physician was one who thought the soul of 
great value. He believed the disease one of 
those which flatter but destroy. He felt im- 
pelled to tell his friend so, and to ask after 
his preparation for crossing the river of death. 
‘The lawyer answered him that he couldnot 
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believe in Christianity. The doctor asked if|ber them. ‘The first historic lie he met satis-|be introduced into our seminaries, we have 
he had ever investigated the matter. He re-|fied him. It seemed opposed to reyelation.— long thought very serious difficulties presented 
plied that he had read such and such books on| Cause and Cure of Infidelity. lin the selection. We moreover have believed, 


the subject, (naming over some five or six in- cai as that the religious training and habits of thought 
fidel authors,) and that he deemed this a suffi- ‘which obtain in the best regulated portions of 
cient research. Being asked if he had never The Alpaca.—An attempt is making to|our Society, would constitute an important 
read any thing on the other side, he confessed | naturalize in Great Britain an animal of the) ingredient in the qualifications of one otherwise 
he never had. His friend told him that a called the alpaca, a native of the/ fitted for the task, of producing a historical 
deemed this a strange investigation, but would | Cordilleras or mountain districts of Peru. ts work for the use of schools, which would not 
wish to hear the argument of his strongest con- wool is of extreme fineness and exceedingly only be acceptable to Friends, but to the liberal 





fidence, that on which his hope leaned with the | valuable. 


Importations of it have already | and seriously minded among those not of our 


most quiet security. His answer was substan- taken place to the amount of three millions of | fold. 


tially as follows: ‘I can never believe in the pounds, and manufactured. ‘The fabric is said 
darkness said to prevail over the land at the cru- | to be equally fine with silk. An English print 
¢ifixion of Christ. ‘The strange silence of all pS@ys of this animal : . 

writers’ except the evangelists, disproves the| ‘“‘It is used as deer in the parks of the 
statement; particularly the elder Pliny, who|Spanish grandees in Peru, and its flestr* is 


devoted a whole chapter to the enumeration of | qual to any venison. Some are white, others | 
eclipses and strange things, would surely have brown and mottled. The alpaca does not per-| 


told us of this occurrence had it been true.” 
His friend, the physician, answered him 
with the following facts:—** My dear friend, 
permit me to tell you where you obtained that 
statement concerning the silence of contempo- 
rary authors, and the chapter of Pliny devoted 
to eclipses. You read it in the second volume 
of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. There would be some degree of . y 
force in the statement, were it not for one in-|‘* zeho,”” a kind of withered grass which 
dividual circumstance ; that is, it is not true !| grows on all mountains above a certain altitude 
A tree painted on paper may resemble an oak,|—Proving that they will exist where ,sheep 
but it is not an oak. There is not a word of| Wil! not. Supplies of the animal were at Glas- 


spire as sheep do, and therefore requires no 
smearing, which will be an immense saving to 
the Scotch farmer ; and the heavy coat of wool 
on his body (fine as silk) is sufficient protec- 
tion in Peruvian mountains, where deluges of 
rain fall four months in the summer season. 
The alpaca lives under the line of perpetual 
snow, which proves that a cold climate is con- 
genial to them even in winter. It feeds on 










“asking afier further testimony ! 


truth in Gibbon’s account, although the false- 
hood is polished. ‘That which he calls a dis- 
tinct chapter of Pliny, devoted to eclipses, 
seems to have taken your full credence. Pliny 
has no such chapter! It is only a sentence, an 
incidental remark, as it were. 


you wish to hear them. “The import of the 
remark is, that ‘eclipses are sometimes very 


many things which he does not write. Plin 
does not mention the darkness, but Celsus 
does, and so does Thallus, and Phlegon, Ori- 


gen, Eusebius, Tertullian, and others, some of 


them Christians, and some of them pagans. 
(The reader can see Horne’s Introduction, vol. 
i. chap. = ‘‘T am sorry you took the word 
of that author, splendid as were his talents, for 
he sometimes penned falsehood without scra- 
ple, if religion was his topic.” 

‘The sick man was silent—fell into a long, 
deep reverie,—after a few days he said to a 
relative, “(If what I read in youth gave my 
mind a wrong bias, I suppose | must abide the 
consequences, for [ cannot investigate now.” 
Hie fell into convulsions, and died. 

Reflections—Poor man! The truths of the 
gospel and the history of the ‘Testament were 
presented to him, and he turned away. He 
read a statement against the Bible, made by a 
modern historian who hated Christianity, and 
he received it at once, without asking further! 
He took hold on a falsehood, without one mo- 
ment’s delay or hesitation, relied upon it, and 
continued to believe it for twenty years, never 
Surely men 
love darkness rather than light. 'Ten thou- 
sand truthful facts were before him and around 
him, on the page of history,—they favoured 
Christianity, and he did not observe or remem- 
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It consists of 
eighteen words. I will repeat them to you, if| o¢ 


long, like that after Cesar’s death, when the aes 


sun was pale almost a year.’ A man hears of 27,774,200, of 
Y | the age of 20 and 60. 
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We congratulate the friends of liberal educa- 
tion, and particularly those interested in the 
prosperity of Haverford-Schoel, on the recent 
accession to the funds of that fnetitution of the 
sum of twenty thousand dollars, the munifi- 
cent donation of Nathan Dunn. This generous 
act, we trust, will place that excellent establish- 
ment on a basis which, with the wisdom and 
sound discretion in the administration that we 
may reasonably anticipate, will be solid and 
permanent. 

The article entitled “Salvation by Jesus 
Christ,” in part given to-day, and to be con- 
cluded next week, is a reprint of tract No. 65 
of the Philadelphia Tract Association of Friends. 
It seems to us a plain, practical, and scriptural 
exposition of the spirituality of Christian doe- 
trine, including solemn exhortation, invitation, 
and warning, which might profitably oceupy a 
It may be well to add, 


The Population of Great Britain.—tIt ap-| that individuals disposed to be active im the 


44. It is supposed now to amount to 
' whom 6,080,000 are between 
The population of Ire- 


Largest Volcano in the TVorld.—From 
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The original essay on our first page, ** Ob- 
servations on Historical Reading,’’ by E. L., 
we are desirous to commend to the perusal 
and close consideration of our readers. ‘The 
subject discussed, and the object which the 
writer has in view, are of deep interest to the 
Society of Friends, and especially in regard to 
the rising generation. The choice of books 
for our children to read is of immense im- 
portance, and with reference to those proper to 


appears from the*second annual report of the spread of sound principles, can supply them- 

Registrar General of births, deaths, and mar-| selves at small cost with copies of this and 

riages in England, in 1840, that the population | many other valuable tracts, at the depository, 
England and Wales, was, on the Ist of| No. 50 North Fourth stgeet. 

January, 1839, 15,666,800. The entire popu- 

the United Kingdom was then about| 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


| Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
|kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 


land is 32 per cent. of the entire population.| North Fourth street, up stairs; E. B. Garri- 
France contains about 34,370,000 inhabitants. | gues, No. 185 North Seventh street, and No. 


41 Market street, up stairs; Isaac Collins, 
| No. 129 Filbert street, and No. 50 Commerce 
| street; Edward Yarnall, southwest corner of 


communications just made to the Geographical | ‘Twelfth and George streets, and No, 39 Mar- 
society, it appears that Kiruca, a burning | ket street ; Samuel Betile, jr., No. 73 North 
mountain in Owhyhee, one of the Sandwich | Tenth street, and 26 South Front street. 
Islands, has a crater of more than nine miles| 
in circumference, and lately threw forth a lake | liam Hillis, Frankford; Joel Woolman, near 
of liquid lava one mile long by half a mile| Frankford; Edward B. Garrigues, No. 41 
broad, emitting intense heat, and glowing with | Market street. 

extreme brilliancy. 


Visiting Managers for the Month.—Wil- 


Superintendents.—John C. and Laetitia 
| Redmond. 


Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 


Resident Physician.— Dr. Pliny Eafte. 





Drep, et Burlington, N. J., on the 25th ult., in the 
8ist year of her age, Lyvia Hoskins, daughier of John 
Hoskins, the elder, late of the same place. She was 
an approved minister in the Society of Friends for 
upwards of sixty years. 

, at his residence, near Curwensville, Clearfield 
county, Pennsylvania, on the 9th of the J2th mo. 
1840, Cares Baty, in the cighty-second year of his 
age- The deceased was a member of Centre Monthly 


Meeting, in unity with the ancient yearly meetings of 
Friends. 








